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Sneath's two-foldness of purpose in his writing, is, in connection with this 
poem, more difficult of working into a unity of embodiment than it was 
in the other book. On the one hand, he desires, in his exposition of the 
poem and his elucidation of its historical and philosophical antecedents 
and setting, to furnish, as it were, the materials for a paragraph in a schol- 
arly history of philosophy. This is the technical side of his work, of much 
interest only to the close specialist. On the other hand, he tries to lend 
professional assistance to the literary layman. This is the origin of his 
brief sketches, historical and explanatory, of Sensationalism, Materialism, 
Idealism, and all the rest, — sketches admirably done, but altogether popu- 
lar in scope and intent. All that can be said is that Professor Sneath has 
harmonized these two divergent objects in his work about as skilfully, — with 
as much avoidance of pedantic learnedness or abstruseness, and yet without 
constant triviality, — as can easily be done. If, for the rest, the result still 
lacks coherence and the degree of sustained and vital interest belonging to 
his earlier volume, it is because his materials were, as said, incoherent ; 
because in their very nature they involved a wider cleft .between the scho- 
lastic and the broader human appeal ; and because they belong, pretty 
completely, to the archaeology of thought, and not, like the moods and 
topics of Tennyson's mid-nineteenth-century meditations, to its palpitating 
present. 

George Rebec. 
University of Michigan. 

Die Realitiit der Gottesidee. Von Gustav Class. Miinchen, C. H. 
Beck'sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1904. — pp. 84. 

This little work by the former Erlangen professor, and author of Unter- 
suchungen sur Phenomenology und Ontologie des menschlichen Geistes, 
presents in three ascending stages an argument for the reality of the idea 
of God. 

The argument presupposes the conclusions of the former work, which are 
summarized by way of introduction to the present treatment. The out- 
come of the previous investigation was the doctrine of the metaphysical real- 
ity of the personal spirit or spiritualized soul in contradistinction to the 
merely empirical natural individual, and the process of spiritualization was 
found to result from the interaction of the individual with organized his- 
torical thought-systems in morals, religion, and culture. 

The first step in Professor Class's present argument is the exposition of 
the God-idea of pure thought. He sketches briefly the movement of meta- 
physical reflection by which arise the categories of ' substance ' as the per- 
manent unity underlying the many, of ' force ' as the causal presupposition of 
change, and, finally, of impersonal ' pure thought ' as the inevitable postulate 
of the unity of the world-order and the intelligible regularity of its changes. 
The doctrine of an Absolute Spirit explains no single fact or event in the 
world. Nevertheless, it is the inevitable final postulate of our thought about 
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the world. Acosmistic in tendency, this notion of an Absolute Spirit alters 
not in the least the brute facts of existence. But impersonal thinking is 
only one element of the human spirit. The other is the Ego itself. Now 
we have seen that the natural Ego wins spiritual personality in and through 
religion, morals, and culture, which together constitute the earthly empire 
of reason. We must think the Absolute Spirit as the background of life. 
The problem now becomes : Can we rationally assert the reality of this abso- 
lute thought in positive relation to our notion of human personality ? Is 
God given, at least indirectly, i.e., is he revealed in any factor of life ? 

Professor Class's first reply in the next chapter, "The Non-Historical 
Revelation of God, ' ' is that the ' categorical imperative, ' which meets us as a 
feeling of obligation, not only in morals, but in cultural and religious ac- 
tivity as well, constitutes such a revelation. For the recognition of an un- 
conditional obligation is in truth a 'categorical indicative.' It is the asser- 
tion that obedience to the command of duty cannot fail, that nature cannot 
withstand it. " Es wird gehen." In the decision to obey the command, 
the Ego knows that he realizes his spiritual being. But this knowledge is 
an assurance (Zusage') that he does not himself create. In this assurance 
God is revealed indirectly. "A spiritual world of inexpressible splendour 
appears in human life. But between it and the Absolute Spirit hangs a 
thick veil, which is only pierced by this 'assurance' or 'guarantee'" 
{Zusage). Man knows God indirectly and as a limiting notion for his own 
spiritual life. 

But so far our knowledge of God's reality is formal and we have no view 
as yet of the divine action. The spiritual world of humanity stands over 
against the brute facts of nature. To overcome this dualism, Professor 
Class assumes a plurality of spiritual worlds, and assumes that nature too 
has its spirits. But it is only through the investigation of the human 
spiritual world that we can expect to gain more concrete knowledge con- 
cerning God. Now this human world is essentially historical, governed 
by thought-systems. Does God participate in these ? The power and 
development of these thought-systems arises from the action of humanity's 
spiritual heroes. God's concrete historical activity must consist preeminently 
in the equipment and calling of these men. Great spiritual personalities 
are the historical revealers of God. And when we compare and test these 
revelations as to their content, we find the highest to be Christ's doctrine. 
"God is love" and "love is goodness which unstintedly gives itself." 
A priori we know that there is an Absolute Spirit ; but only a posteriori, 
through an historical personality, do we know that the ethical essence of 
this spirit is love. Our a priori ethical guarantee gets here an historical 
content and warrant. The conclusion is that Christ possessed the spiritual 
intuition of God which other men lack. The objection that this intuition 
has received but slight recognition, and indeed has never been presented 
clearly to the major part of mankind, Professor Class answers by the assump- 
tion of a plurality of spiritual worlds and a continuous education of the 
human race. 
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In conclusion Professor Class asserts that the meaning of earthly nature, 
— the world of material existence, — and its relation to spirit are beyond our 
present comprehension, but that in the light of the threefold argument from 
pure thought, the idea of duty, and the deeds of historical personalities we 
are entitled to assume the supremacy of spirit as the highest reality. 

Professor Class's little book breathes a noble ethical spirit and he has 
an exalted conception of the function of philosophy. There are no words 
wasted, and his solid pages show everywhere the ' ' reine Freude an der 
Forschung' ' of which he speaks. 

J. A. Leighton. 

Hobart College. 

Introduction to Modern Philosophy. By Arthur Stone Dewing. Phila- 
delphia and London, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1903. • — pp. 346. 

This introduction to the History of Modern Philosophy, by Mr. Arthur 
Stone Dewing, seems to have arisen from a happy conception. It meets 
the demands of those who hold that a preliminary knowledge of the prob- 
lems forms the proper introduction to the study of philosophy, while at the 
same time it accords with the belief of others who maintain that a study of 
the history of philosophy itself serves as the only possible approach to the 
subject. The purpose of the book carries with it the limitations which the 
author avows and explains. The work ' ' is not the expression of a critical 
or reconstructive attitude ; it makes no attempt to trace the logico-genetic 
development of modern thought, nor does it pretend to consider every 
aspect of historical development" (p. 5). To keep the non-technical 
reader from being repelled by too vast an array of minute details, and also 
from being complacently satisfied with the superficiality of merely broad 
characterization, is a delicate task, but it would seem Mr. Dewing has met 
the difficulty with unusual success. The expositions of the various systems 
and tendencies of modern philosophy are clear, and the transitions and 
interrelations are briefly but distinctly brought out. " The biographies of 
the different men have been emphasized with the belief that the facts of a 
man's life and character are often the clearest approach to the position that 
he has occcupied in the world " (p. 6). Whatever may be said about the 
soundness of the belief, the result certainly enhances the popular attrac- 
tiveness of the work. The book will be especially useful for the general 
reader, and it will not lull him into a false sense of security regarding his 
introductory knowledge of philosophy. Though easy, it cannot be read 
profitably by the merely passive. 

The volume is divided into eight chapters. The first presents a discus- 
sion of the meaning, scope, and problems of philosophy, and aims at "an 
explicit definition of the ordinary conceptions of philosophy." The 
second chapter, ' * The Birth of Modern Philosophy, ' ' contains the very 
briefest kind of resume of Hindoo, Greek, and Mediaeval philosophy, — so 
brief, in fact, that it can be scarcely helpful even "to furnish points of 



